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ON BEHALF OF THE 
SEAMEN’S WIDOW AND ORPHANS’ ASSOCIATION IN SALEM,* 


BY THE REY. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


BerorE I begin the brief address which I have prepared for 
this evening, will you allow me a few words of a personal nature ? 
When I was asked to speak on this occasion, I wished to decline 
doing so; because I shrunk from the responsibility of the posi- 
tion which I now stand in, and because I knew that to me it 
would be no light task to attempt the preparation of an address 
which should be worthy of the object that has drawn you together. 
But at the very time that I was invited to come here, I received 
a letter which determined me, and which made me feel that I 
should have been guilty of a wrong thing, had I consulted my 
own comfort, and not been present on this occasion. It was 
a letter which informed me of the afflicted state of a family, the 
members of which were dear to me. I had a seafaring friend 
onee, by whose fireside, in winters’ evenings, I have sat many an 
hour listening to the wisdom which comes of foreign travel and 
commercial habits. My friend had a wife and children. And it 
was very touching to me to witness the welcome which the father 
had on his return from long voyages. His family felt as though 
one half lost were returned to them; and it seemed always as 
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though they never forgot that the husband and father was a bless- 
ing they might suddenly lose perhaps. In their sweetest conver- 
sation, it was as though there might be heard mingling in it, from 
a distance, the roar of the ocean, which perhaps the father might 
drown in. And it has been so. He has been drowned in it. 
The last thing that I knew of him alive was that he had sailed, 

“and taken his son with him. And the last that I heard of him 
was, that, one night in a storm in the Baltic Sea, his ship had 
gone down, and he been drowned. In that once pleasant home of 
his, the father’s chair is empty, never to be filled again; and the 
mother’s eyes are growing dim with weeping; for neither her 
husband nor her eldest born will she ever look on in this world 
again. In their sorrow I would help them, if I could; but I 
cannot. Yet I feel as though I were in sympathy with my dis- 
tant friends, by hélping a cause that is like their own in affliction. 
And so, in compliance with an invitation, I am here to plead on 
behalf of the Seamen’s Widow and Orphans’ Association. 


Widow and orphans! These words are suggestive of some- 
thing more serious about the seaman’s life than is commonly felt. 
No class of men has been so neglected as sailors, and none so 


misunderstood as to position. In this respect, things are better 
now than they have been; though still by the public the sailor 
is not thought of as he ought to be. ‘To common apprehension, 
the sailor is a man who likes the sea, and who is almost lucky in 
his liking. A man with none of the cares that haunt the land ! 
A man of adventure and romance! A man from across the seas ! 
He has heard the great din of London, that is silent never. 
From on deck in the night, he has heard the watchman at Ham- 
burg chant his hourly song; and from off the coast of Africa, 
when the moon has been up, he has heard the maddening sound 
of the gong. At Rotterdam he has sailed down the middle of the 
street, through an avenue of linden-trees; and he has walked in 
the orange-groves of Cuba, and has scented the fragrance of the 
Spice Islands. He has been among palm-trees and olive-trees, 
and has eaten dates and figs of his own gathering. At Venice 
he has heard the bell of St. Mark’s call men to church; and in 
Turkey often, from the minaret of a mosque, he has heard men 
reminded of prayer by the Mahommedan cry of “ God is great.” 
He has been in places where camels walk down the streets in 
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strings; and in cities stiil further east, where the elephant carries 
aloft his easy burden; where the pagoda towers on high; and 
where, in public places, the fakir stands and suffers. He has 
seen great icebergs grind one another in the running tide, and 
flying-fish in flocks chased by the dolphin from wave to wave. 
In the North he has seen the sky all aflame with the aurora; and, 
at the other end of the world, he has seen the stars ranged in the 
solemn beauty of the Southern Cross. 

A man of romance, and a man of adventure too! He has had 
the whale in chase, and has himself sailed before the hurricane in 
safety. ‘In dark nights he has been saved from death by the re- 
port of a gun, the mere ring of a bell, or a fitful gleam across the 
waters. The seaman! He is of the same class with Columbus 
the discoverer, and with Blake, simple and noble, and with 
Anson, who girdled the world with his ship’s track. A man of 
skill and triumph! The sea is what it is, only to yield him a 
ready path across it in every direction. The storm blows 
mightily, only for him to speed along upon its swiftness. The 
sea runs high, only for him to have his ship bound from wave to 
wave like a war-horse beneath him. And it is very dark on the 
ocean at night, only for it to be all the merrier down in the cabin, 
warm, light, and snug. The sailor! he is so skilful and brave, 
that the sea is his pathway, and the winds are his servants, and 
sun, moon, and stars are signs for him to voyage by. 

This is the seaman as he is commonly thought of. And, true 
enough, this is the seaman. Only that there is something else 
that ought to be thought of besides this, — that ought to be 
thought of, and felt, and acted on. 

Visitors of foreign shores, sailors are ; but do they return from 
them always, —every one of them? They breathe the atmo- 
sphere of foreign countries; but is it always wholesome air they 
breathe, in the fogs of Holland, and the heats of the Indies, and 
the ports of Alexandria and Constantinople? Is not it what some- 
times pestilence is inhaled with, and fever? Men of adventure, 
seamen are. And we think only of their courage, and not of 
their peril. Or, if we do think of their peril, we always think of 
them as escaping it, and never as being wrecked by it, or engulfed 
in it. Thus, because the seaman has been so brave, he has not 
been pitied; and the more he has deserved, the less he has had 
at the hands of the public. 
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A brave man, and a man of adventure, the seaman is. And 
you admire him. But also he is a man of suffering and sudden 
death; and you ought to feel with him for this. He finds his 
way through rocks and straits, and across oceans. He looks on 
the statue of Peter the Great at Petersburg. He walks on the 
Rialto at Venice. He hears how French sounds at Havre. And 
he knows what the look of life is at Canton. ‘True! And some 
other things than these he has to know; and they are what other 
people ought to think of, — frost, high seas, storms, rocks, pain, 
disease, and untimely death. Think of what winter is at sea. 
Think of what it is to have the waves discharge themselves on a 
ship with a roar like artillery, and a force not much less. Think 
of what it is for a sailor to be aloft in the rigging, holding on by 
a rope, wet with the rain, and with the mast of the ship swaying 
with the wind like a reed. Think of what it is when men drop 
from the yard-arms into the sea, or when they are washed from 
the deck like insects. Think of what it is, day and night, with- 
out rest and without sleep, to strive against a storm, against the 
might of wind and waves; every wave a mighty enemy to sur- 
mount, and every rise in the wind what the ship may go down 
with. Think what it is to strike on a rock, to shriek but once, 
and then perhaps be drowned. ‘Think of the diseases that come 
of hardships at sea. Think of what it is to be sick in a laza- 
retto, and to lie dying in a foreign hospital. Think of all this, 
and then perhaps you will think rightly of what it is to be a 
sailor. 

“ Ah! well,” it may be said, ‘ the sailor chooses it, and he is 
paid for it.” Then I say, ‘‘ He does not choose it, and he is not 
paid for it.” ‘‘ Ah! well, but he is paid, though he is a man very 
much to be pitied.” But I want a little more than this to be 
understood. And it is this, — that justice is not done the sailor, 
without more is done for him than he can bargain for in his own 
behalf. I say that it ought to be felt, that there is more owing 
to the seaman for his work than can any way be paid him by a 
shipmaster. ‘The merchant may be just with the sailor, may be 
generous, may be munificent ; and yet there will remain due to 
him from society, in some quarter or other, a consideration, a 
treatment, a help, that no other laborer has a claim to. And 
why? Simply because he is a seaman, and not a landsman. 
For think what this means. It means that he is a man of other 
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habits, of other ways of thinking and feeling than a landsman 
has. 

“Oh!” says some landsman, “the sailor is a reckless, improvi- 
dent man ; a man of no prudence.’ Be it so; but, sir, were the 
seaman a man of what you call prudence, he would not go to sea 
at all; and you, you yourself, would be without what comes of 
commerce, and perhaps without a living. 

Oh! this has not been thought of as it ought to have been, that, 
from the very element he lives on, the seaman is another man 
than one who lives on the land. I am not speaking now of the 
officers of a ship, because they are men of education and respon- 
sibility, but only of the common sailor. ‘A thoughtless man, 
and a man of no self-help,” so he is often called by the landsman. 
But, my good sir, what would you be if you had to live on the 
water, and not on the land? Have you ever thought of how 
much your own steady character is from your living on solid land ; 
from your having a church, and being called to it by a bell; 
from your having a fixed place of business to go to; from your 
having regular hours of going to bed and getting up, and break- 
fasting, dining, and supping; and from your always having the 
eyes of your friends upon you; from your way in life being a road 
which you cannot well but keep on, and keep along regularly ? 
And of your prudence, your care of the future, have you never 
thought how much of it is owing to there happening, day after 
day, things that hold you to an account, — little matters for next 
week, that very clearly must be provided for? Have you never 
had to notice either, with only your own going into another town, 
how you were loosened in your habits, and how you felt weak- 
ened in some of your virtues? Think, then, of what the dis- 
advantage is of a life always unsettled. 

There are some moral respects, in which the sailor is the better 
for his life; but, also in certain prudent virtues, circumstances do 
not help the seaman as they do the landsman. It is not the 
effect of seafaring to learn to take very good care of one’s self. 
If the sailor is to help himself in his own affairs, as well as the 
landsman, then he ought to be the better man to begin with; and 
only the most prudent persons ought to go to sea. The sailor has 
his own virtues, and he has his own peculiar work; and he 
has his own — no! he has his seagoing faults. At sea, a man 
does not, and he cannot, think of next year, and of twenty years 
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hence, in the same way that a man does who lives a life of quiet, — 
who looks out o.: the same scene every morning, and walks the 
same streets ey 7 day, and has the same old objects about him 
every evening. From the bottom of the gangway to the mast- 
head is not what fits a sailor for the ways of men ashore. If, 
from choice or disease or age, a seaman would betake himself to 
business ashore, he is helpless at it; he is disqualified for it, 
because of its not being to be done by steering, or by pulling at a 
rope, or by reefing a sail; and in the same way, in regard to 
many of the chances and exigencies of what may be the future 
on shore, a seaman does not feel as apprehensively as he otherwise 
would, because of some other things he has to fear and to struggle 
with. As to what may be in twenty years, the seaman has not 
the same feeling as the landsman, from his everyday feeling being 
different, — not calm and thoughtful, but that of struggle for the 
instant. Oh the difference between sea and land! ‘The sailor 
lives a life of daily, hourly, momentary risk; and he reckons it 
by voyages. And it is almost all that he can hope for, or care 
for, or feel for, if he can finish his voyage well, can get well 
through the next storm, can keep living from day to day. Hence, 
in so many ways, the seaman needs help, where the landsman, 
who is quite as poor, can do without it; — needs in ports to have 
churches and boarding-houses and protection provided for him; 
and needs to have his family looked after; — and has also a 
right to these things. He goes on your errands; he dares dangers 
for you; he lives a strange life for you. And because of what he 
does for you, he is disabled from doing for himself as he ought to. 
You, that are the better for him, — it is for you to help him. 
And, when he dies, the widow he leaves behind, and the orphans 
he leaves behind, — it is for you to acknowledge that they have 
something more than a common claim on your charity. 

Think what is owing to commerce and the sailor. In this city, 

a large portion of the wealth is from voyages the seaman has 
gone on. And there is not a dweller here but is the more pros- 
perous for commerce. The sailor’s errand, — the interchange of 
goods with foreign countries, — every one, everywhere, is the better 
for: the farmer, in his hopes of a market, as he ploughs some 
field that is skirted by the ancient forest; and the store-keeper, 
.as he stands behind his counter, dealing out articles that have 

come to him he knows not how nor whence. 
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Think of what you yourselves owe te the sailor. It is because 
of what the seaman has brought you from Cuba and Europe and 
the Indies and China that you enjoy your breakfast, and have 
your dinner palatable, and have your supper be what you like. If 
you are sick, oftenest you are cured by remedies which the sailor 
has brought you at his peril from countries across the sea. And 
very largely, too, it is through the seaman’s intervention that you 
are possessed of those comforts that make of a house a home. 

It is by the channel of commerce that you get the literature, 
the science, the news, of foreign countries. It is not without the 
sailor’s help that the arts keep improving; that the engineer 
works his best in his shop; that the astronomer, in his watch- 
tower, makes the wisest use of his observations. And it is not 
without the seaman that often you sweeten your evenings at 
home with pleasant reading. 

You carpet your homes with comforts of the sailor’s fetching; 
you clothe yourselves with articles which the sailor has brought 
within your reach at the risk of his own life; you are expecting, 
this year and next year, to have your wants supplied, which they 
can possibly be only by the mariner’s venture. Live comfortably 
you cannot, live at all perhaps you cannot, without seamen will 
expose themselves for you, risk themselves for you, and alas! 
often, very often, drown ; —drown in bringing you clothing ; drown 
in bringing you comforts; drown in your service; drown, and 
leave widows and orphans destitute ! 

Oh! what a consideration it is that so often my happiness is 
from suffering somewhere! My salvation is from a death upon a 
cross. The church I worship in has every one of its pillars deep- 
founded in a martyr’s grave. The philosophy that delights me 
for its truth is what some wise man had first to learn in bitter- 
ness. My comforts are mine, many of them, through some 
other men’s miseries. Commerce spreads the world about me 
with blessings, but not without there being shipwrecks from it 
on every coast, and deaths by drowning, several every day the 
year round. ‘This is a thought for our hearts to soften with. 

It is well you are here. It is an occasion to be glad of — this is. 
You are not guilty of the wicked thoughtlessness, which is so 
happy that it cannot think. You are here met together for the 
very purpose of relieving the widows and orphans of seamen. 

And, when the seaman is a fisherman, how is it with him? 
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“A perilous life, ang sad as life may be, 
Hath the lone fisher on the lonely sea ; 
O’er the wild waters laboring, far from home, 
For some bleak pittance e’er compelled to roam ; 
Few hearts to cheer him through his dangerous life, 
And none to aid him in the stormy strife. 
Companion of the sea and silent air, 
The lonely fisher thus must ever fare ; 
Without a comfort, hope, with scarce a friend. 
He looks through life, and only sees— its end.” 


It is his calling, — the fisherman’s, the seaman’s. That old 
word is the right one here. The sea is what seamen are born to. 
It is scarcely their choice or their pleasure, or a good living for 
them. But somehow, from circumstances, it is what they are 
drawn to, called to. It is their calling. From among millions 
on land they are called to the sea. For my sake, for your sake, 
for the sake of society, they are called to be seamen. And for 
their sakes, and our own sakes, and the sake of Christ, this is 
what ought to be regarded. 

It is a sad consideration, and it is what charity ought to swell 
with, that commonly seamen do not live much more than half of 
a landsman’s days. How, then, can it be otherwise than that they 
must leave widows and orphans to be provided for? Perhaps it 
cannot be that they should be provided for in some special way 
by public justice; but cared for by Christian charity they ought 
to be, and with none before them. 

As I understand, it is concluded, from careful tables kept in 
London and elsewhere, that of seamen more than one-third are 
drowned. They leave their homes, and return no more ; perhaps 
are never heard of again. Their wives and children hope and 
hope, till they can hope no longer; and the weeping wife con- 
cludes herself a widow; and the children begin to suffer and want, 
and to know the bitter meaning of “ fatherless.”’ 

“You, my friends, you’ trust to die in your beds; to be made 
ready for your end by many a warning; to have your friends 
about you, to soothe you; to have the gospel speak to you; 
gently and peacefully to have death come across you, like a dream 
of heaven. God grant you may! But think of the seaman 
in the sea, wrapped about alive in a watery shroud, and choking in 
it. Think of him in the water. He struggles hard when it is of 
no use at all. He knows he is lost; that it is his last hour, his 
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last minute. Like drowning men do very often, he thinks of 
every thing in an instant. ‘‘ Well, this is death, — my life 
ended; and now for another world, and God!” And then his 
thoughts are at home, and he sees his wife as he saw her when 
he left. And his children, — he remembers it all so well, his last 
day at home, — that he has their voices in his ears, even while 
drowning, a thousand miles away. You pity him. Well you 
may ; and it is well you do. For the widow he thought about is 
living in your own city, and the orphans he left behind are within 
reach of your help. 

Yes! a man of romance and adventure the sailor is; but also 
he is a man of perilous life and an untimely death. From the ele- 
ment he lives on, he is somewhat disabled from helping himself; 
but then he has every landsman for a debtor, every family, every 
art and science. A widow and orphans he must leave behind; 
but he leaves them in a world that is not without Christianity 
in it. 

You remember how religion is defined by St. James: “ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” 

“No visit (to help) the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion;’’ — how apt these words are for this occasion, when it is 
remembered that the apostle James was a fisherman once, and 
one of the partners of Simon Peter ! 

But, indeed, for you to feel specially persuaded to charity on this 
occasion, you have only to go back in thought to the early days of 
the gospel. You follow the light to where it sprung up, not in a 
council-chamber, or a market-place, or at Jerusalem, but “‘ by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan.” It is on the sea-shore you find 
yourselves ; and for the best and earliest believers, you see fisher- 
men; and for the place where Jesus sits and speaks, just a little 
off the land, perhaps, a ship. Here is a fisherman who is just 
called to be an apostle ; and this is the gentle John, a fisherman too ; 
and this is Simon, and this other is Andrew his brother. And 
out on the sea there is what will be a verse in an epistle sometime, 
a great ship driven of the wind, but turned about of a very small 
helm. And the talk among the people is of how a great tempest 
in the sea became a great calm with the Lord’s speaking to it; 
and of how, through Jesus, Simon’s net had such a draught of 
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fishes as almost to sink two ships; and‘ of how Jesus had said, 
that Simon and the others must follow him, and be made fishers 
of men. 

Yes, I say, go up to the advent of Christianity, and you will 
find yourselves on the sea-shore, in company with men that “go 
down to the sea in ships.” Or ask him who calls himself the 
successor of St. Peter, and who does occupy one of the oldest 
Christian positions in the world, and you will find — curious 
illustration of Christian history — the Pope of Rome sets as his 
signet to letters what he calls “the seal of the fisherman.” 

You value the writings of St. John, his gospel and his epistles. 
John the son of Zebedee was a fisherman once. You prize the 
epistles of St. Peter. They were written by one whose calling 
was to the sea before his call to be an apostle. Remember these 
facts when the dwellers of the sea-shore ask your help. They 
are the widows and orphans of seamen that ask your charity this 
evening. Give it. I pray you, give it freely. Give freely, and 
you will be believing St. James in a very special manner. For 
James was a man of the sea himself once. And he will have you 
believe, that the one half of “‘ pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction.” This evening visit them with your help, I ask, 
I pray you. 

And not I alone; oh! not I alone, but also those apostles 
you believe in, and almost those seamen who died, not without 
faith in this Association, and in your kindness, my friends. Ah! 
yes, to beg with me, to plead along with me for the widow and 
the orphan, there comes from many a place, where seamen have 
died, a call, a prayer, a beseeching voice; a cry from the coast of 
Guinea, where there is fever for evermore ;— a cry from arctic seas, 
where icebergs are death ; —a cry from coral-reefs, that ships are 
wrecked on horribly ; — a cry from many a foreign city, where the 
sailor, as he dies, speaks of his family, and is not understood ; —a 
ery, “‘ My family, my family !’”— a cry from mid-ocean, where 
many a sailor drops into a sudden grave. I ask — they ask — 
they ask your help. And you — you will give it. And I, too, 
on behalf of the members of this Association, —I ask your cha- 
rity for the widows and the orphans of them who, in times past, 
have gone down to the sea, —have gone down into the sea in 
ships ! 








THE SILENT GIRL. 


Sue seldom spake, yet she imparted 
Far more than language could ; 

So birdlike, bright, and tender-hearted, 
So natural and good. 

Her air, her look, her rest, her actions, 
Were voice enough for her : 

Why need a tongue, when those attractions 
Our inmost hearts could stir ? 


She seldom talked, but uninvited 
Would cheer us with a song; 

And oft her hand our ears delighted, 
Sweeping the keys along. 

And oft, when converse round would languish, 
Asked or unasked, she read 

Some tale of gladness or of anguish, — 


And so our evening sped. 


She seldom spake, but she would listen 
With all the signs of soul ; 
Her cheek would change, her eye would glisten ; 
The sigh, the smile, upstole. 
Who did not understand and love her, 
With meaning thus o’erfraught ? 
Though silent as the sky above her, 
Like that, she kindled thought. 


Little she spake, but dear attentions 
From her would ceaseless rise ; 

She checked our wants by kind preventions, 
She hushed the children’s cries. 

And, twining, she would give her mother 
A long and loving kiss ; 

The same to father, sister, brother, 
All round, — nor one would miss. 
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She seldom spake, — she speaks no longer ; 
She sleeps beneath yon rose : 

’Tis well for us that ties no stronger 
Awaken memory’s woes. 

For, oh! our hearts would sure be broken, 
Already drained of tears, 

If frequent tones, by her outspoken, 
Still lingered in our ears. 


M. COQUEREL ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
(Continued from p. 91.) 


“Our Father :” thus the Infinite, the Supreme Being is our 
Creator; he has drawn us from nothing, where he might have left 
us; he has given us life, motion, being; he has made us what we 
are, —the kings of this world, the admirers of his works, the 
adorers of his name, the witnesses of his greatness and of his 
glory ; and then this mysterious, incomprehensible, fearful title of 
Creator! for this he permits us to substitute the touching and 
tender name of Father. Our creation, the astonishing gift of life, 
that ineffable appeal from the bosom of night which we obeyed 
without hearing it, — our creation is not the capricious work of a 
Power which tries and sports with the existences that it produces ; 
our creation is not the work of an egotism which surrounds itself 
with slaves. No, no: far from being a selfish calculation, our 
creation is an act of goodness. Our Creator loves us, because he 
wishes to be known as our Father; and, having no need in his 
infinity of our existence, he has given us life to render us happy. 
Our happiness recompenses him for his: work. 

Of this happiness he will take charge: a father takes care of 
his children, preserves them from evil, conducts them towards 
good, restores them when they wander, and prepares for them a 
destiny worthy of his love. A Creator who had completed a con- 
secrated work, merely to display his power and his glory, might 
at length turn away his regard with disdain, and think only of a 
new creation. But he who first loved us, and who thought of us 
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with goodness before we received our existence, cannot cease to 
think of us after we have received it. 

Creation and providence are expressed in this word, so simple 
and profound, “‘Our Father.” This word alone contradicts all 
those proud ideas of inequality in creation, privileges in humanity, 
races sacrificed and subdued by other races, different kinds in the 
bosom of the same human family. 

A father makes no distinction between his children; he does 
not love and bless some at the expense of others, — the eldest at 
the expense of the youngest; he breaks not at his pleasure the 
family tie. Providence is always the same to us. In vain, 
against these sweet and holy thoughts, pride seeks for argument 
in the natural difference between men. Diversity is not injustice. 
These clouds which separate us are necessary to the general wel- 
fare and progress in addressing ourselves to this God, always 
impartial in his immense and eternal love. A genius like Moses, 
a poet like Solomon, those who believe like St. Paul, and love like 
St. John, will say, ‘‘ Our Father;” and the young child will lisp it 
in repeating his first prayer; and at the end of the furrow that he 
ploughs every day, without raising his eyes, the poor old man, who 
knows nothing. but his plough, will say it with his dying voice 
when uttering his last prayer. 

The love of God, the providence of God, universal love, and 
equal providence, in which all men may confide equally for life 
and immortality, —these magnificent thoughts and lessons flow 
without effort from the title of Father given to the Supreme Being. 
They are the meaning of his name; we want no surety for these 
thoughts. 

As for us, beings as we are of dust and ashes, which are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, dare we to adore so freely the 
Supreme Being? As for us, selfish gatherers of all sorts of 
gratification, dare we speak of universal love’? When, in the midst 
of an indifference to the happiness of others, we dare to speak of 
an impartial providence for the whole of humanity, we feel that 
this voice of adoration ought instinctively to awaken within us an 
echo which replies to it, for fear of being taken for one of those 
deceitful voices which cry, ‘Peace, peace, where there is no 

Our guaranty is in the last feature of the invocation, “ Our 
Father who art in heaven.”” With what perfect tranquillity we, 
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the disciples of Jesus, might quote, against the incredulity of the 
world, the defiance of the Psalmist! ‘‘ What say the nations, 
Where is now your God? Our God isin heaven!” In the poetry 
of Jewish piety, which so well knew how to exhaust the treasury 
of the beauties of nature, the heavens! that resplendent page 
where we read the name of the Creator in characters of light ; that 
immeasurable azure where all the worlds have their place ; — the 
heavens ! it is immensity ; — to say the heavens are his throne, the 
abode, the empire of God, the appointed place of his glory; to say 
that God is there in actual presence, is to say that he is present 
everywhere. And what image can more justly express this pro- 
found thought, an image which refutes all the ancient errors, and 
which is still sufficient for the most spiritual wants of mankind, 
for the piety of modern times? The God that the Christian 
adores is not the God of a zone, of a country, of a city, though 
of the eternal city; he has not fixed his dwelling in some favorite 
spot, where he awaits his worshippers in the midst of the luxury 
of the arts, and of the treasures of subjugated nations, under 
the shade of a forest, or the vault of a grotto, in the bosom of a 
delicious island, or on the summit of a sacred mountain. No, our 
God is in heaven; he is everywhere; and, if Pagan fables that 
this word banishes recall to you the Jewish privileges that also 
disappear before it, our God is no longer reputed invisible, con- 
cealed in the inner temple, although built by Solomon, and conse- 
crated under the waves of the same cloud which descended on 
Israel at the voice of Moses. The time has come when the true 
worshippers shall adore him neither on Gerizim nor on Moriah; 
and already the great stones at which the disciples were astonished 
shook, before they fell for ever, and not one stone remained upon 
another ; and the holy ark of the first dispensation went as a strange 
trophy to ornament Pagan triumphs. But what does Sion and 
its sanctuary, and the great altar, and the ark with the cherubims, 
import now? Fall, fall, Temple of Jerusalem! the world no 
longer needs thee. Flame, formerly perpetual in the holy place! 
thou art extinguished: the true light has shone which can never 
disappear. Our God is in heaven, and all mankind may behold 
him at once. 

Every man may adore him in his dwelling, wherever it may be; 
every One may pray, wherever he falls upon his knees; and his 
universal presence assures us of his universal goodness. As he 
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is everywhere, he sees and rules all; he blesses and he protects 
all; he rules without limit, without measure, as well as without 
obstacle ; nothing separates him, nothing banishes him from his 
dear children; nothing, for he is immense; and when he estab- 
_ Jishes the place of each one of us in immensity, there where we 
are, he is with us. By these features we may remark a God in 
whom all mankind may hope and believe. 

No philosophy can penetrate beyond this; no faith can go 
farther; no enthusiasm can raise itself higher; no love can de- 
mand higher motives for loving; no trembling weakness can seek 
surer means of support; and when a return to ourselves brings 
back our own littleness, our own misery, — imperceptible atoms 
as we are in the midst of the universe, thrown out of a cradle 
which has disappeared into a tomb, which in its turn vanishes, — 
we can remain tranquil between these two appearances of nothing : 
instead of looking at them, we will raise our eyes to our Father 
who is in heaven. 

He who forgets, that, if God is our common Father, all men are 
our brothers, that between brothers selfishness is against nature, 
and is as profoundly antichristian as it is unnatural; he who 
feels not that selfishness is an affront offered to creation, and a 
revolt against the creation, — for it is to abjure our family, which 
is his; he who comprehends not that the love of God and the love 
of our neighbor are necessarily supreme laws; he who, in one 
word, opposes to God the reasoning of Cain, ‘‘ Am I the guardian 
of my brother ?”’ — that man cannot say to God, ‘‘ Our Father.”’ 

He who, in his pride, separates himself from his fellow-beings, 
expects that providence and grace shall favor him, makes choice 
of a place on earth or in heaven without fraternity and common 
equality, aspires to a fate or pardon in preference to others, attri- 
butes to himself rights and merits that others have not, and blesses 
the Lord that he is not like other men, —he cannot say to God, 
“Our Father.” 

He who seeks, in idea at least, to rise above the general, con- 
tinual, and absolute dependence in which humanity is placed, — 
who believes himself alone the architect of his fortunes, his 
prosperity, his glory, his faith, and not co-worker with God; he 
who, raising himself above God, remembers no longer “ that 
he has brought nothing into the world, and can take nothing out 
of it;’’ who knows not, at every happiness, at every success, to 
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address to himself the question, so sweet to love and so hard 
to pride, “‘ What hast thou that thou hast not received?” and who 
thanks himself, instead of thanking God, like a child full of 
gratitude, — he cannot say to God, “ Our Father.” 

And when sin has interrupted our moral and religious activity; 
when its inevitable consequences trouble the peace of the heart, 
and ruin the security of the life; when the trouble which was at 
the door has passed the threshold, and established itself in our 
dwelling, striking those whose happiness was confided to our care ; 
he whose repentance was a mistake, and who hated the sin less 
than its inconveniences; he who removes his irritation from 
himself to God, and groans not for being a sinner, but for being 
punished, in denying with bitterness that paternal justice wishes 
to bless even when it pains us; he who replies to these warnings 
by the dismal ery, ‘‘ My trouble is greater than I can bear” 
(which never happens to us),— he cannot say to God, ‘Our 
Father.” 

Finally, in the days of mourning, when the last adieus are 
exchanged, when the tomb is slowly opening for those who are 
dearest, and as slowly closing over them, and when all is finished 
here between us and those we have so much loved, he who thinks 
not that his heavenly Father opens his bosom to all his children, 
and separates them only to re-unite them again, and has a place 
ready for each one; he who looks only towards the dark sepul- 
chre where those useless and insensible remains are entombed, 
and not towards those brilliant heavens where the spirit ascends 
to Him who gave it, —he cannot say, ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven ;” for his grief denies the Father, who expects us all, 
and the heavens, where those that we weep have by their death 
arrived before us. ' 

Now, at the close of these examples that I have placed before 
your eyes, I appeal to your sincerity. I have crowded together 
before you all these features in one picture. I have struck, 
stroke after stroke, upon the door of your hearts, to show you, 
not by reasoning, but by facts, how certain it is that the Lord’s 
Prayer sums up Christianity, as well as morals; and I appeal to 
your sincerity for the truth of it. 

Is it not true, that, to violate the precepts of the Lord, to give 
him a heart that is not holy, is to render his prayer impossible ? 
It is to shut the mouth in the moment of uttering it; it is to 
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become, from our own fault, mute in prayer, when true Christians 
pray around us. 

Ah! he who always remains in a state to pronounce this 
prayer as he ought, would see it rise like Cornelius’s to heaven, 
before him, as a memorial before God; he would be stronger than 
the world, and sin, grief, and crime; he would be calm and 
happy in life and death and immortality. 

Christians! do you all aspire to this victory, this joy, to this 
holiness; watch your progress carefully ; in reckoning it by your 
prayers, examine your degree of Christianity, at the moment of 
saying to God, “‘ Our Father;”’ and, if you are children of God, 
forget not that the rebellious child, who dares not pray to his 
Father, denies him. I would prefer to have you forget this 
divine prayer, than to know you were unable to repeat it. 

Think, I entreat you, what it would be to be separated from 
the communion of the saints in this world and the next, and 
to deprive yourself of all participation in Christianity and sal- 
vation ! 

But, if your soul remains faithful, so that the Lord’s Prayer 
shall be for you every day the prayer of the just, made with great 
efficacy and fervor, wherever under the heavens shall be the 


place of your life and death, you will feel, that, like Jesus him- 
self, the true Christian, sure of finding his heavenly Father 
attentive to his vows, expects, with the most entire confidence, to 
receive a reply to his prayers, sufficient for time, definitive for 
heaven and eternity. 


Witt thou not help to educate the poor? 

They will learn something, whether taught or no ; 
The mind’s low dwelling hath an open door, 
Whence, wandering still uneasy to and fro, 

It gathers that it should, or should not, know. 
Oh! train the fluttering of that restless wing ; 
Guide the intelligence that worketh woe ; 

So shall the Summer answer to the Spring, 


And a well-guided youth an age of duty bring. 
Child of the Islands. 
VOL, VIII. 10* 
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In Abraham properly begins the history of the Jews. He was 
the father of that remarkable people, — the founder of that won- 
derful nation. ‘To be able to trace their origin to him was, in 
their estimation, a higher distinction than a descent from the gods 
to the ancient Greek. Through all changes of fortune, of 
government, of religious dispensations, they cherished his name 
with a reverential pride almost idolatrous. In their captivities, 
in their desert-marches, in their festivals, in their battles, amidst 
internal dissensions and the controversies of sects, at all times 
and in all circumstances, the whole people held Abraham in 
reverence, and rejoiced to acknowledge him as their father. 

This profound and universal regard was kept alive and 
strengthened by certain hopes which took their rise in his extra- 
ordinary religious experience, and in Divine communications 
which had been made to him. For, although he was the greatest 
mortal yet known to them, they had the promise of one in his 
offspring who should be still greater; and each successive gene- 
ration of them looked with earnest solicitude to see that promise 
fulfilled. In Abraham, then, was the light of their memory, and 
in Abraham the joy of their expectation. 

By reason, however, of the preternatural glory which their 
imaginations, stimulated by their piety and by their patriotism, 
threw back and gathered around this object of their veneration 
and love, it became impossible for them to recognize in any man 
a greater than he. And so they asked — almost contemptu- 
ously — when He appeared whose day, in dim vision, Abraham 
rejoiced to behold, ‘‘ Art thou greater than our father Abra- 
ham ?” 

This man — standing thus as the head of a great people, 
having filled so large a space in the thoughts and affections of the 
religious men of old time, associated in our minds with the primi- 
tive revelations of God to man, frequently mentioned, and always 
with respect, in the Sacred Scriptures— cannot properly be 
passed over without commemoration in the review of a Biblical 
history and instruction, which we are now pursuing in these 
pages. We will proceed, then, to narrate the principal events of 
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his life, and to describe the more striking features of his cha- 
racter. 

Abraham, which name signifies “ father of a great multitude,”’ 
was first called Abram, which means simply “great father.” 
- He was born, according to Hebrew chronology, in the year of the 
world one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. ‘The place 
of his nativity was Ur in Chaldea; a small town a few miles 
west of the site on which Nineveh afterward arose, between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. His father’s name was Terah; and 
he could trace his genealogy, through eight generations, to Noah. 
The immediate descendant of Noah, in whom Abraham’s line 
began, was Shem; who, though the second by birth, was first of 
the three sons of Noah in the estimation of all descendants of 
Abraham. 

Not many years after the Flood, the offspring of Noah appear 
to have scattered themselves abroad, and to have become, in some 
instances, heads of clans and founders of cities. One of the sons 
of Ham was the father of Nimrod, who was distinguished for his 
exploits as a hunter, and who laid at Babylon the foundations of 
an empire. Another of those sons established himself for trade 
at Sidon on the Mediterranean. A third emigrated to Egypt. 
A son of Shem settled on the spot where the capital of the 
Assyrian empire afterwards stood. Subsequently he laid out 
seven other cities, one of which, called Resen, became very 
considerable in importance. The sons of Japheth wandered away 
to the North and North-west ; dividing amongst their posterity 
the isles of the Gentiles, — distant places that could be reached 
only by sea; planting themselves all along the North of Eu- 
Tope; and covering at length its western and southern shores 
with their settlements. The immediate ancestors of Abraham 
appear to have had less of enterprise and the spirit of adventure 
than the others, and remained till his day not far from the place 
where the flood had left their father Noah. 

In reading what is written of these families, and, in general, of 
the many settlements, the great cities, the wide-spread popula- 
tions, existing at a period so early after the inhabitants of the 
earth had been reduced, according to popular belief, to only four 
families, one is sometimes puzzled to coneeive how such things 
could be. How was it possible, we ask with a feeling of incre- 
dulity, that in the period between Noah and Abraham, — only 
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about three hundred years, —a population should have arisen, 
and all the progeny of four men, sufficient for the building of 
Nineveh and Babylon, for the settling of Canaan and Egypt, and 
for taking possession of even more distant territories ? 

A little calculation, however, may satisfy us on this point. 
Recollect that the children of a family in that early time were 
quite numerous, and that in most instances only a part of them 
are mentioned by name. But suppose that each generation con- 
sisted of no more than five sons to a family. Then take Shem, 
for example, and allow him five sons, and each of those five, and 
so on, multiplying each generation by five, till you come to 
Abraham ; you will then have in this one line three hundred 
and ninety thousand six hundred and twenty-five; nearly half 
the population of Massachusetts. Suppose these to have been 
distributed into pastoral tribes, like Abraham’s, of three hundred 
males each, they would furnish six hundred and fifty such tribes. 
Or, suppose them gathered into cities of twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants each, they would be enough for eighteen such cities. This, 
remember, is only one of three branches of the Noah family. 

It may be objected that no allowance is made in this estimate 
for deaths. True. We think, however, that the supposed is so 
much less than the actual ratio of increase as to render any sub- 
traction for that account unnecessary. Yet, if we should deduct 
one half, we should still have a population remaining sufficient to 
justify the Biblical representations. 

It appears, that, before the descendants of Noah had spread 
themselves abroad to any great extent, they conceived the design 
of erecting somewhere on the plain, near the site of Babylon, an 
exceeding high tower, to be to them a common object of interest 
and admiration, a common centre to hold them together, a bea- 
con also to be seen from afar as they pastured their flocks, and 
thus tend to prevent what, in their comparative weakness, they 
dreaded, — division, separation, dispersion. But they had not 
proceeded far in the execution of this design before it was provi- 
dentially frustrated. For, instead of continuing one undivided 
people, with one great central capital, it was the pleasure of 
Heaven that their unity should be broken; and that, being dis- 
persed in all directions, they should build up many centres, 
differing in manners and character, in government and language 
and pursuits, and thus establish that variety amongst mankind 
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which is one of the chief springs of improvement, from which 
commerce has arisen, which is the life of benevolence, and which 
renders the harmonizing power of religion so necessary, and at 
the same time so beautiful. Thus, not in anger but in wisdom, 
- did the Lord permit such dissensions to spring up amongst them, 
whilst engaged in their stupendous enterprise, as resulted, first, 
in their leaving off to build the tower ; second, in their dispersion 
into different and distant parts; and, finally, in their loss of a 
common language. 

This great change in their relations to one another must have 
taken place a long time, we know not precisely how long, prior 
to the birth of Abraham, whose further history we proceed 
briefly to trace. 

Abraham was one of three sons. The names of the others 
were Nahor and Haran. Of these Haran died in the prime of 
life, leaving an only son whose name was Lot. He died in the 
land of his nativity, and before his aged father had gone the way 
of all the earth. Abraham and his remaining brother tovk them 
wives, still continuing to reside with or near their father in Ur. 
But at length the emigrating fever reached this quiet family, and 
Terah set out from his old homestead, taking with him Abraham 
his son, and Lot his grandson, and their wives, with all their 
possessions ; intending to plant himself in that western El Do- 
rado, afterwards called Canaan. But having proceeded on his 
way as far as a place which he named Haran, probably in honor 
of his deceased son, a distance of not above a hundred and fifty 
miles, — whether from his illness, of which something is said, or 
because the country pleased him particularly, he determined to 
make that his dwelling-place, or, as our western people say, 40 
locate there. There he settled; there he passed the rest of his 
days ; and there, at the age of two hundred and five years, he 
died ! 

A tradition prevailed in the East, it is said, that Terah was an 
idolater, and that Abraham in his youth was a priest of the Sun; 
but what gave rise to it, it is difficult to imagine. For certainly, - 
from all that we can gather, the education, both of Abraham the 
son, and of Lot the grandson, had been in conformity with the 
great truth at a later day formally announced: ‘The Lord our 
God is one Lord; and to love him with all the heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength, is the first and great commandment.” 
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Indeed, we find no satisfactory evidence to support the common 
opinion that at this time idolatry had become extensive. We 
know not on what ground of evidence it is believed that the 
attempt to build the tower of Babel was an act of idolatrous 
rebellion against God; or that Nimrod, the bold, the enterprising, 
the adventurous prince, who acquired such eminent renown in his 
day and generation, — evidently a great man above his contem- 
poraries, — was a denier of Jehovah, and the efficient patron, or, 
as is sometimes represented, the founder, of a false religion. We 
find nothing in the record to justify either opinion; and, until 
other reasons appear, we shall believe that they owe their exist- 
ence, in part at least, to the Jewish prejudice against the sons of 
Ham, who, it would seem, had manifested down to that day more 
force of character than the other branches of Noah’s family. 

But of Abraham’s faith as a man, whatever may have been 
the religion of his youth, we are left in no doubt. Either be- 
cause God chose him and qualified him for that spiritual office, or 
because he early chose God as his light and his strength, and thus 
qualified himself, he was made the medium of important Divine 
communications to man. As he looked up in devout contempla- 
tion, the glory of the Lord shone upon him. As he listened in 
calm meditation and prayer, the still, small Voice spake to his 
mind ; and all its intimations became to him sources of prophecy ; 
all its suggestions had the reality and authority of truth. If it 
gave him warning, he put nothing to the peril of disregarding it. 
If it laid commands upon him, he knew no course but to obey. 
Once the Voice had spoken before the death of his father. Now, 
after that death, he hears it again more distinctly, saying, “‘ Get 
thee out of thy country unto a land that I will show thee; and I 
will make of thee a great nation; and I will bless thee and make 
thy name great ; and thou shalt be a blessing.” 

Thus commanded and thus assured, Abraham, at the age of 
seventy-five, with his wife, and Lot his nephew, started from 
their home in Haran to go into a new and strange country, not 
. knowing at what point they should enter it, nor where they should 
abide in it, nor how it should fare with them, but yielding them- 
selves in implicit trust to the guidance of Heaven. Although the 
distance was not great as we reckon distances, being less than 
three hundred miles, yet the undertaking was formidable. Still, 
they went forward with a hopeful perseverance. Entering Ca- 
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naan at the northern part, they passed down the country till they 
came to a place called Sichem, — in the Saviour’s time, Sychar, 
in Samaria, — a few miles north of where Jerusalem now stands. 
Here they pitched their tents. The sons of Canaan had antici- 
pated them in the occupancy of the country, but showed no signs 
of hostility to them. There was room enough for them all, and 
the immigration of such a family might be beneficial to the origi- 
nal settlers. So Abraham, when he had looked round on the 
good land, and heard the Voice saying, ‘‘ All this shall be the 
portion of thy seed,’’ builded an altar there unto Jehovah, signal- 
izing by a solemn religious act the first recognition of his new 
home, and demonstrating the devotion of his heart to the living 
faith in which he had sought and found it. Ina short time, 
probably for the convenience of pasturage, he removes to a moun- 
tainous district near by, and there, in the same spirit of faith and 
piety, erects another altar. But he continues not long in this 
place. Abandoning it on account of an unusual drought, he 
takes a southward direction, and finally, threatened more and 
more by famine, resolves to remove, with all his cattle and ser- 
vants, to Egypt. How long he remained in that country we do 
not know ; but it is evident that he was not disappointed in the 
object for which he went. For, notwithstanding his apprehensions 
to the contrary, he was kindly received by the sovereign, a de- 
scendant of Mizraim, and entertained with regal hospitality. 
There was something, we think, in the general appearance of 
Abraham, in his manners, in his bearing, in his retinue, which 
showed at once and conclusively that he was no common man, 
but a person of rank, and entitled to high consideration; else he 
would not have met everywhere with such demonstrations of 
respect. And, on the other hand, there were undoubtedly united 
in the Egyptian king a degree of opulence, a sense of honor, a 
dignity and urbanity, such as belong to a state of civilization not 
a little advanced; else a man of Abraham’s refinement and 
character would not have been so agreeably impressed by his 
reception, nor would he have felt it to be less than a stain upon 
his honor, that his wife was dismissed from the king’s household 
— considering the circumstances under which she had been intro- 
duced — with various costly presents. Had the king been a 
rude and brutish man, destitute of all high and honorable senti- 
ments, Abraham would have rejected his presents with scorn, and 
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retired from his country, under as small obligations to him as 
possible. But the whole treatment he received shows that the 
wonderful civilization for which Egypt was so long distinguished, 
and which gave her a fame lasting as her pyramids, had then 
already commenced. 

Abraham returned from this sojourn in Egypt, carrying with 
him a great increase of riches, not only in cattle, the chief meas- 
ure of wealth, but in silver and gold. He went back to the place 
where his tents had been in the beginning, “unto the place of 
the altar which he had made there at first ;”’ and there, with his 
accustomed piety, he “called on the name of the Lord.” 

Soon after his return, an incident occurred which serves still 
farther to reveal his character. Up to this time, his nephew had 
lived near him, — he and his family. Like Abraham, he too had 
prospered and grown rich, insomuch that it began to be apparent 
that the district they occupied incommon would not be able much 
longer to sustain them all together, and that a separation must 
take place at no distant say. In this state of things, when, of 
right, it belonged to Abraham to choose whether to stay where 
he was or to remove, what course did he take? Mark his mag- 
nanimity, the breadth of soul manifested on this occasion. ‘‘ Let 
us have no contention,” he said. ‘‘ We are brothers. The whole 
land is before you. If you will go to the left hand, then I will 
go to the right. Or, if you will depart to the right hand, then I 
will go to the left.” How unselfish, how truly great, this con- 
duct! ‘ We are brethren!” Ah! how much strife would be 
avoided; how many discourtesies changed to pleasant salutations ; 
how many jealousies, rivalries, heart-burnings, wicked passions, 
utterly extinguished; how many now-sundered hearts immedi- 
ately re-united; what institutions of oppression and cruelty in- 
stantly abolished, if the meaning of those heavenly words, “‘ We are 
brethren,” could be universally apprehended as Abraham felt it! 

“We are brethren,” he said, and it was not many years before 
this declaration was put to the proof, and in a manner to exhibit 
@ new trait in the character of Abraham. 

In the plain of Siddim, which Lot had chosen for his residence, 
four petty princes, or heads of small independent sovereignties in 
the neighborhood, — four against five, — met in battle. The inha- 
bitants of the plain were defeated ; their dwellings were plundered. 
To escape captivity, many of them fled to the mountains. Lot 
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was not so fortunate as his neighbors, but was captured and 
carried off, he and his goods, by the victorious party. Shortly 
the news reached the ears of his uncle, Abraham ; and, as soon as 
he heard it, he armed his trained servants, three hundred and 
eighteen in number, pursued the retiring conquerors, overtook 
them at night, fell upon them, overcame and dispersed them, and 
returned; bringing back for his trophies, ‘‘ Lot, and his goods, 
and the women also, and the people.” Brave Father Abraham ! 
all honor to the resolute brotherly-kindness which spurred thee 
on to the rescue of thy captured kinsman, and to the vigorous 
intrepidity which gave thee success ! 

Not long after this incident occurred, we behold Abraham in 
connection with a very extraordinary personage, who bursts upon 
the world like the sun from behind a thick cloud, unveils his 
splendor for a moment, brings joy with his beams, and then hides 
himself again in the darkness for ever. We refer to ‘‘ Melchize- 
dec, king of Salem, and priest of the most high God,” whose 
mysterious origin and history have been a riddle to readers of the 
Bible in all time since. This man approaches Abraham in his 
twofold capacity, and blesses him in the name of the same God 
whom Abraham invoked and adored. ‘ Blessed be Abraham of 
the most high God, Possessor of heaven and earth! And blessed 
be the most high God, which hath delivered thine enemies into 
thy hand!” These are the seemly words in which the royal 
priest testified his respect for the untitled but venerable Chaldean. 
These are the first and the last and the only words that we hear 
from him. But it is gratifying to be made acquainted ,with the 
fact, that here, in this land of Canaan, which it is so common to 
regard as possessed thus early by tribes of fierce and foul idolaters, 
and in the very heart of it too, was found a priest of the most 
high God, and that that priest was clothed also with kingly 
power. ‘The question naturally arises, to whom did he minister ? 
To worshippers of the sun and the hosts of heaven? Over whom 
did he rule? Over savage hordes who knew not the Lord that 
made them? No. But this sacerdotal prince, the roll of whose 
genealogy failed to be preserved, sprang, it is highly probable, 
from the loins of that very Canaan whom Noah foolishly cursed ; 
and his church and kingdom were composed of men of the same 
despised lineage, who, nevertheless, accepted his faith, followed its 
guidance, and worshipped the one Being in whom it rested. 
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Abraham was now in possession of all, or nearly all, of earthiy 
good which men desire, — abundant wealth, a numerous troop of 
dependants and followers to serve him in peace or war, a wife 
very beautiful and very dear to him, many friends, and the 
respect and love even of kings. His removal from the ancestral 
acres in Chaldea to the far west of Canaan had proved a fortunate 
step. He had gained much more than he could have dreamed of, 
when, in his younger days, he had mused on the advantages of 
emigration, and obtained his father’s consent to make trial of it 
with him. Yes, he had around him all these blessings, but yet 
was not wholly satisfied. One other good his heart craved, and 
for it he was continually making request unto God. He had had 
the promise, and he relied upon it, that all this fine country 
should be the portion of his posterity; byt he was now an old 
man, his wife well stricken in years, and he was still childless ! 
The gift of a lineal heir to his name and possessions would fill 
the measure of his happiness, and for it he earnestly prayed each 
time he had a vision of the Holy One, and each such time re- 
ceived new assurance that his desires should not be disappointed ; 
but how could they be fulfilled? ‘‘ Look now toward heaven, 
and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them: so shall thy 
seed be.” Such had been the promise of the Lord; a presenti- 
ment so clear and strong in his breast, that no earthly power, 
and no seeming impossibility of attaining its object, could dissi- 
pate, or for a moment darken it. 

By and by, Ishmael, ‘God shall hear,” is born unto him of 
Hagar, an Egyptian maid; a wild man, whose hand would be 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him. Can it be 
he in whom all the families of the earth shall be blessed? No: 
another and greater blessing is in store for him. Ishmael, though 
a wild man, addicted to a roving, wilderness life, shall be mighty 
in his generation, the founder of a great, free, independent, invin- 
cible nation; but it is not through him or his posterity that the 
world shall receive its spiritual illumination, and be led onward to 
life everlasting. No: the wife of Abraham’s youth, she who had 
attended him in all his journeyings, sharing his privations and his 
prosperity, she who had often felt the beating of his heart in love 
for her and in prayers to God, — the once comely but now faded 
Sarah shall bear him a son, who shall be the representative of his 
name and the heir of the promise. This hope, though laughed at 
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by his aged companion, grew in due time into a fond and con- 
fident expectation. At length — the miracle ! — Isaac is born. 
His cup of domestic joy is now full; he is doubly blest. He is 
deeply thankful to Heaven. These mercies only make his faith 
the stronger, his piety the more profound and fervent. God is 
very near to him. His presence is his light and life. He walks 
daily as in his company. And, having received all from him, he 
devotes all to him. He looks onward with a prophet’s discern- 
ment to see the heavenly promise fulfilled. Mountains of holiness 
rise before him in the dim distance, and upon them he beholds 
sons of his offering perpetual incense to the Most High; and far 
onward still, the mountain of the Lord’s house rising upon the 
tops of the mountains, and a son of his, great in the power of God, 
gathering all nations unto it, for a pure, serene, united, everliv- 
ing worship. 

With such visions, how could he fail to rejoice and be glad ? 
And how is it possible that his faith should not be equal to any 
trial? for trial is allotted to him yet, —stern, dread, heart-piercing 
trial! It is the common lot; and why should not this exemplar 
in so many things, this father of a progeny so numerous, looked 
back to through so many ages and by so many millions, — why 
should he not teach by his example how trial is to be met, and 
how the painful sacrifices required by the Lord are to be per- 
formed’? ‘This he will show. Can he bear the loss of that son ? 
Would it not break his heart, crush out his faith, though he 
should die, as other sons equally dear to their parents die contin- 
ually, of sickness, and in his bed? But what if, instead of this, 
the Voice he has so often heard should require him to offer that 
son in sacrifice unto the Lord, — can he do that? Has he faith 
strong enous) to carry him through such a trial? Poor human 
nature, seeing God afar off, in the heights and in the depths, 
and not nigh at hand, shrinks from the thought, and cannot 
endure it. Yet ‘‘ He who spared not his own Son, but gave him 
up for us all,” will show us through Abraham that human faith 
may rise to the level even of such a sacrifice ; — that the senti- 
ment of obedience to God may be so overmastering as to put to 
silence the natural instincts that oppose it; — that Duty, once 
enthroned within, is capable of making her authority absolute in 
the whole realm of thought, feeling, and life ! 

In forming a judgment on the moral nature of this transaction, 
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all the facts should be regarded together. It would be manifestly 
unjust to select one incident, separate it from the rest, and then 
determine the character of the whole by that. The parts must 
be taken together, weighed together, and the moral character of 
the whole thus decided. God commanded the sacrifice to be 
made; but this was only one part: he also commanded the up- 
lifted knife to be withdrawn. By the former, Abraham had 
opportunity to show himself great in faith. By the latter, God 
himself shone forth in the splendor of his mercy. From begin- 
ning to end, no sentiment of justice or of humanity was violated, 
— for it does not appear that Abraham complained, — but a great 
law of human duty, that which requires absolute submission to 
the will of God, the surrender of every desire and affection to 
him, was set forth to the knowledge of mankind, and illustrated 
by the most impressive example. 

We repeat, the transaction is to be taken as a whole. So 
taken, what is its effect as we contemplate it? Does it excite 
just, elevated, devout sentiments? Does it exemplify any prin- 
ciple that is worthy of God to propose, and of man to revere? 
Do we see in it any thing of the nobility of human nature, and of 
the power of a believing heart? If so, it certainly was not un- 
worthy of God, in setting up the ancient landmarks, thus to 
display his sovereignty, and to reveal man’s duty. 

An effective example of quiet submission to a stern duty can 
be brought out in no other way than by éria/. There may be 
many modes of trial; but that which calls for the greatest per- 

‘sonal sacrifice will evince the greatest amount of the virtue. 
The sacrifice of property would be one mode. The sacrifice of 
social ties and interests would be another and greater. The sac- 
rifice of the tenderest domestic affections would be the greatest of 
all. Now, it pleased God to give to the world an example in this 
latter form, by requiring Abraham to sacrifice his son. And, 
from his day till now, pious men have heard the voice from Mo- 
riah saying unto them, ‘“ Withhold nothing from God. Have 
such trust in him that you can sacrifice all you love most at his 
bidding. Commit your children, in the hour of their peril, to his 
disposal with unrelenting submission. Let him be all in all !”’ 

It is related of the elder Brutus, that, when a conspiracy had 
been detected on one occasion, and the conspirators were brought 
before him to receive sentence, it was discovered, to the astonish- 
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ment’ and grief of every one, that two of his own sons were of 
the number. The voice of parental affection plead in agony, 
“Spare them!” The voices of friendship and compassion from 
the gathered multitude rang loud and piercing, ‘‘ Oh! spare 
them! ’’ But the voice of duty was more powerful; and that 
called out from the depths of his breaking heart, “‘ Give them up 
to the executioner!’’ The fatal sentence was pronounced ; the 
sons were executed. And the act has been ever since a lauded 
example of Roman firmness and principle. He sacrificed his sons 
to a sense of duty, and all.men approve the act. Abraham was 
ready to sacrifice his son at the command of God, and shall we 
hold him in less honor ? 

In whatever light we view the matter, it reflects credit on 
Abraham. If he was actually commanded, as it is written and 
as is commonly believed, his obedience has in it all the grandeur 
of martyrdom. If, on the contrary, as some have thought, his 
piety had carried him to the verge of fanaticism, and he only 
imagined himself required to make this sacrifice, there is touching 
beauty in his submissiveness and loyalty to conscience; and the 
Divine interposition to arrest the falling knife is a providential 
favor to be gratefully remembered. And if, in fine, the whole is 
to be regarded as an allegory or a parable, designed to illustrate 
the virtue of submission to the will of God in a spirit of calm 
trust, still, even in this lowest view of it, it possesses transcend- 
ent interest, and is one of the most instructive lessons of the 
Scriptures. 

But we must hasten to bring this notice to a close, by simply 
glancing at some other facts. Soon after the trial of his faith 
above referred to, this friend of God was called to bear another, 
which, if not so agonizing, was more sorrowful. A hundred and 
seven and twenty years had passed over the head of his beloved 
wife, and her days were all numbered! She died at Hebron, 
in Canaan. And it was upon this occasion that that memora- 
ble transaction took place, which has been so much admired for 
the simple beauty with which it is described, as well as for the 
dignified and courtly conduct of Abraham in it, by which the 
field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, which was before 
Mamre, the field and the cave which was therein, and all the 
trees that were in the field, that were in all the borders round 
about, were made sure unto Abraham for a possession, in the 
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presence of the children of Heth, before all that went in at the 
gate of the city. By this was secured to him and to his heirs in 
perpetuity a peaceful resting-place for their dead; and there, in 
that solemn ‘‘cave,” beneath those spreading “trees,” he laid 
the wife of his bosom ! 

He did not remain long single; but, marrying again at an 
advanced age, he became the father of six other children. And 
then, after having established his son Isaac in his place, as his 
principal heir, and given suitable portions to his other children, 
borne down by the weight of a hundred and seventy-five years, 
he gave up the ghost, and was gathered to his fathers. And his" 
sons, Isaac and Ishmael, buried him in the cave of Machpelah, in 
the field which Abraham purchased of the sons of Heth: “there 
was Abraham buried, and Sarah his wife.’”’ Memorable and 
sacred depository! what hallowed dust is gathered within thy 
bosom! What filial memories linger around thy solemn enclo- 
sure! What animating hopes come forth from thy now-voiceless 
occupants, gilding the track of many centuries, and embracing 
“even the ends of the earth”! In our hearts will we build thy 
monuments, and not in mockery, but in veneration of their vir- 
tues, will we garnish the sepulchres of thy sainted dead ! 

Abraham is no more! Long ago his work on earth was done. 
In contemplating him, we are carried back to a period of which no 
memorials remain. There was no Rome then; no Greece. The 
old empires that rose so slowly, that flourished so long, that de- 
clined so gradually, had scarcely begun the process of formation. 
Egypt was young. The stones had but just been removed and 
the sward broken for laying the foundations of Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon, And yet the personal history of Abraham brings with 
it to our minds a feeling of freshness and familiarity as though he 
had lived within our own lifetime. He is no stranger to us. 
There is nothing foreign about him. He might have been an 
American of the last century, as well as an Asiatic of four thou- 
sand years agone. Though, in removing the gathered dust of 
ages from his resting-place, we stir the earth around the spring- 
ing germs of all history, of all civilization, of all religion; yet he 
seems to us as one belonging to these latter days of human 
development and Christian illumination, between whom and our- 
selves there subsists a pleasant, but courteous and dignified 
intercourse. 
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Abraham is no more! But his name lives. All Israel holds 
it in honor. Israel, enlarged by the addition of Christendom, ven- 
erates it profoundly. In the heart of every worshipper of the 
true God, the life of the patriarch, and the father of patriarchs, 
. isa living epistle from heaven. Forty centuries, which in their 
progress have effaced all vestiges of the earliest nations and king- 
doms, have done nothing towards obliterating the impression of 
his character. There he stands in the fore-front of the world’s 
civilization and religion, serene, incorrupt, just, faithful, full of 
all nobleness and charity, wanting in no duty to God; and his 
example stretches down to our day with a benignant and life-like 
energy, like some lofty headland, majestic as the sea which it 
breasts, for us to behold and admire. Whilst we thus behold in 
him an illustrious memorial of a long-departed age, let us rejoice 
in the words of the Saviour applied to him, “God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.’ Abraham, then, is alive 
still; and to the pious Israelite there can be no better hope than 
that at death he shall be called to rest in his bosom. On us, dis- 
ciples of Christ, be the blessing of a kindred hope! —_J.. w. T. 


THE DYING CHILD. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Sweet infant! on thy mother’s bosom now 
How calm thy rest! 
The bitter pangs, ah! little knowest thou 
That rend that breast ! 
From cheek and lip and brow 
Is gone e’en now 
The tender red ! 
And yet e’en now the child 
Mysteriously smiled ; 
Again he smiles, — ah! this 
Is the death-angel’s kiss, — 
The child is dead ! 
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Dear Friend, — Do not ask me about children’s books. I am 
overwhelmed and bewildered among them. So many, oh! so 
many! I almost sigh for the days when we read Robinson Cru- 
soe and the Arabian Nights through the week, over and over 
again; and the Bible (especially the Apocrypha) and Pilgrim’s 
Progress on Sundays. But no; the change is progress. We 
must grant, that, with the evil of having so many new books for 
children pouring annually from the press as to make them often 
careless readers, there is great good. All tastes and wants are 
met, and the importance of selection is forced home upon parents 
and teachers. Among the multitude, many are particularly good ; 
and none but those who grossly neglect their duty will permit the 
young to read all indiscriminately, for it is well known that some 
must be injudiciously written. 

The last book we read, as censors for the eager young public of 
our Sunday School, was “‘ The Wide, Wide World: ” a title sure 
to attract attention. It bears no particular relation to the con- 
tents of the two thick volumes, that I can discover; but authors 
surely have a right to please themselves with giving quaint titles 
to their books for the laudable purpose of catching observation; a 
better right than that of parents to give their children queer 
names. 

The little heroine of this work is thrown early upon the world, 
— rather a narrow one, we should say; but the widest can do no 
more, probably, for the development of character than is some- 
times accomplished in a very limited sphere. The whole interest 
of the book consists in the ripening of this child’s soul into Chris- 
tianity. The chief interest, we should say; for to a merely 
literary reader there is an interest in the power and fidelity with 
which some of the characters are sketched. But the great merit 
of the book lies in the singular ability of the author to sustain 
interest in the one question of the child’s spiritual progress. Will 
she resist ? will she sink? will she conquer her peculiar tempta- 
tions? will she fall under them? And then there is the wonder- 
ful distinctness with which the means, the only means by which 
she conquers, are presented. Religion is made attractive; coming 
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in like a visible and lovely angel to help the struggling child. 
Her penitence and prayer engage our sympathies in spite of our 
worldliness, and the cold recollection, ‘It is but a story.” I felt 
that it must be so, while I was reading; and the great favor with 
which the book has been received among my juvenile friends sat- 
isfies me that it is so. I desire nothing better for the pages I am 
about to put into a child’s hands, than that they should be capable 
of touching her religious susceptibilities, — the susceptibilities 
which I believe lie in every young heart, more accessible in youth 
than afterwards. A dull essay, a didactic treatise, will not do it; 
nor will a merely interesting story do it; nor a tale in which the 
engaging narrative runs on by itself, while the moral is laid on in 
patches here and there, to be leaped over. The author of “ The 
Wide, Wide World,” has not merely inwoven religious truth with 
her story, so that they cannot be taken separately ; but the reader 
must sympathize with the heroine’s struggle and striving after 
goodness, and through that sympathy, of course, be moved to 


Have you any dread of presenting truth to your child in such 
forms as our orthodox friends hold it? I hope not; I think 
there is nothing morbid about you. “The Wide, Wide World” 
is written by an orthodox lady, whose Christianity seems to me 
pure, beautiful, vital, containing nothing to narrow or embitter 
the spirit. The orthodoxy of this day is not what it used to be, 
and the little of doctrine there is in this book will not be suffi- 
ciently intelligible to your child to affect her in any way; but 
the spirit of it will uplift her at once. 

I have heard another objection made to the work, — that the 
scene is laid chiefly in low life, and that many of the characters 
discourse in vulgarisms and Yankeeisms. In humble life is the 
scene laid at first, certainly ; and it would be a woeful expurga- 
tion of our bookshelves, if all works must be banished, on which 
this charge might be laid. Would you not be sorry to tell your 
children they must not read Simple Susan nor Lazy Lawrence ? 
Must Miss Sedgewick’s truthful sketches, and the pages recording 
the fate of Little Nell, come under the ban? Beautiful morality, 
simple pathos, genuine piety, are found in reality among the lives 
of the poor and uneducated; and so, too, in the fictions where 
they are copied; and grieved should I be to shut out such influ- 
ences from the heart of my child. About the works of Dickens 
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I might hesitate, because his plan necessarily leads him among 
the vicious as well as the ignorant, and unfolds evil which we are 
inno haste to explain to the young. But there is nothing of this 
in “The Wide, Wide World;” and, as to the Yankeeisms, the 
Scotch and Irish dialects are introduced into works where they 
come naturally and properly, and none keep a story from the 
child’s hand on that account. Is the language of the country 
people of New England more vulgar? Are children more likely 
to imitate it? I think not. And the effect of our little heroine’s 
taste for knowledge and refinement would make itself felt in 
illustration of the fact, that vulgarizing influences may be re- 
sisted, and the mind cultivated, even by one so situated that she 
becomes perforce a notable housewife and nurse. 

I do not like one or two scenes, which are certainly more 
coarse than is necessary; nor do I like the author’s fancy for 
keeping up such a running fire of kissing from the beginning to 
the end of the book. It seems to me in very bad taste. Ellen 
is represented as quite dependent on kisses and caresses for a 
portion of her happiness, which would be an unfortunate state of 
things for any real, live little damsel. And then through the 
last part of the story I was in a panic, lest the author were run- 
ning among the breakers of a love-tale: it was a narrow escape, I 
suspect. Many a beautiful fiction for young girls has been 
ruined, its high moral and religious influence lowered, by this 
absurd propensity for winding up all the heroine’s adventures 
with love and marriage; and that, too, in the face of the fact, that 
some of the most charming women in New England, those most 
sure of peace on earth and joy in heaven, are old maids. Hon- 
ored be the name! 

On the whole, if you want a story-book which will surely help 
your little daughter to be more pious, get her ‘“‘The Wide, Wide 
World.” It has faults, but none in my opinion that can counter- 
balance its genuine religious influence. 

Truly yours, L. J. H. 








THE FOUR ANCHORS OF THE SOUL ON THE 
VOYAGE OF LIFE.* 


A SERMON, BY REY. CHARLES H. BRIGHAM. 


Acts, xxvii. 29. — “Then, fearing lest they should have fallen upon rocks, 
they cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished for the day.” 


Art and poetry have now made the voyage of life one of the 
most familiar metaphors. And the metaphor seems to describe 
very exactly the phases and the course of our being here on 
earth. And the reflective traveller on the seas finds continually 
the chances of his uncertain voyage referring him back to the 
changes of his mortal career. You may see this strikingly exem- 
plified in the narrative of Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. There is no incident or passage there of the romantic 
voyage across the great sea, that does not-recall to him some 
incident of his life, some passage of memory. All of us feel this 
to some extent. The mysterious and silent motion of a ship 
through the waters fitly symbolizes to us the motion of the soul, 
silent and mysterious, over the waves of time. And one who feels 
the wayward yet steady current of destiny bearing him on, be- 
neath all the efforts of his will, toward his appointed end, may well 
imagine that he is walking upon the deck of some majestic vessel, 
which bears him silently onward to the distant harbor, however 
his feet for the time may turn. The voyage of the Apostle of the 
Christian life, therefore, seems not unnaturally to lead us to 
some thoughts upon the greater voyage for which his word and 
his example are the sacred guides. And that incident of the 
voyage which is mentioned in the text directly furnishes us with 
a timely application of the general idea to practical use. I invite 
you to consider with me, then, the anchors of ‘safety to the 
voyager on the sea of life. 

We need not stop to prove that the voyage of life is perilous, 


* A Sermon, which our readers have not forgotten, was printed in a 
former number of the Magazine, on “The Currents in the Voyage of Life.” 
The publication of the following Discourse, founded on another text from 
the same passages that furnished a text for that, though not the Discourse 
itself, has been suggested in this way. — Ep. 
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or to describe its many dangers. The wrecks lying so thickly 
along the high shore of this world give us abundant notice that 
there is always risk in any course that we may follow. No man 
can mark out beforehand a course of life so fixed and sure, that he 
shall be freed from the fear of wreck. ‘There are always sunken 
rocks that are not laid down on any chart; there are always sud- 
den gales that no calculation can foretell. We know not what the 
day or the hour shall bring forth. This is true of every occupa- 
tion in life. The most favorably born, the most fortunately 
blessed, cannot escape the universal danger. The wisest man is 
exposed to chance as well as the weakest, though his wisdom may 
give him escape from many dangers that are sure to befall the 
other. There is always an under-current of destiny in every life, 
though a vigorous will may make a man in so great degree master 
of his destiny; and he is mad who goes on his yoyage without 
knowledge of this, and preparation for it. The rocks lie all 
around us. We are ever liable to shipwreck; and often we come 
so close to this, that no merely immediate precaution will save us. 
They who keep the best watch may find themselves sometimes 
too near destruction to turn aside. They cannot always dis- 
cover the danger afar off. It is vain sometimes to breast the 
wind that bears toward the breakers. And often, very often, to 
the sinner in life, no harbor of protection is near. It is then the 
part of wisdom to be provided beforehand; — to have those 
anchors ready that shall be always a protection. And as the 
voyage of life, unlike an ordinary voyage, is one of continual 
danger, so its anchors of safety are in continual use. They are 
not good merely on occasion, but a constant security against ruin. 

There are four anchors, with which every soul on the voyage of 
life must be provided : regular labor, intellectual culture, domes- 
tic enjoyment, and religious faith. No one of these can safely 
be dispensed with. With all, there is almost perfect security ; 
without any, there is no security. While each of these has its 
separate function, they all act as a restraining power; all are 
anchors to the soul. 

What is the most natural and fruitful cause of failure and 
ruin? Is it not idleness, — the parent sometimes of vice, some- 
times of weariness? Who is more truly miserable than he who 
has nothing to do? who is more likely to strike upon the rocks 
of spiritual destruction? I say nothing here about the danger 
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that idleness involves of shipwreck in one’s worldly fortunes, — 
how it is nearly sure to cause the loss of goods and gold, — but 
only of that inward danger to which the soul is liable. And to 
prevent this, there is nothing more effectual than some regular 
employment, some fixed work which interests and develops con- 
tinually the powers of the soul. This needs to have its outward 
direction, to recognize a ground-principle which is projected in 
outward action. The man who has no occupation has no direc- 
tion; his life is all loose and fragmentary; his days succeed 
without any spiritual connection or unity, and misery is sure to 
be the result. You will sometimes hear persons wishing that 
they had nothing to do, —that they could get along without 
working, and make their lives purely receptive of pleasure, with- 
out any effort on the side of these. But these are persons, either 
of a naturally indolent temper, which is an unhappy temper too, or 
persons who have not had experience of doing nothing, or learned 
its dulness. ‘The healthy man who has tried doing nothing, long 
enough to test it, would escape in any way such a curse. 

Regular labor preserves the soul in giving it a direction. But 
it acts also in another way in filling up those hours of time that 
the senses claim as theirshare. We cannot, in this complex union 
of soul and body, give all our time to the first of these; we 
cannot give to intellectual culture more than its share; for the 
health of the mind depends upon the health of the body. And 
there is nothing so sure to keep the body in a sound condition as 
to give it some stimulus of regular labor. Industry is the har- 
monizing element between the soul and the senses. It brings 
this world into sympathy with the other. A man who becomes 
sensible of his own frailty, and of the vanity of his mortal acqui- 
sitions, may convince himself, by a sort of logical inference, that 
he acts foolishly in spending his time in profitable labor as a 
merchant, a mechanic, or a laborer. Must he not soon die, and 
leave behind all that he gains? And yet, I appeal to any one of 
you who has gained by labor a competent subsistence, and does 
not feel the pressure of necessity moving you to toil, — I appeal 
to any such, if labor is not now as necessary to your happiness as 
ever. It is so, because this connection between the soul and the 
world is still kept up; and so long as this exists, the element of 
harmony between them must stay. 

It needs not Shakspeare to tell us, that the industrious laborer 
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is happier than the lounging courtier, who spends a fortune that 
he never earns; that he who has no time to think is happier 
than he who has so much time to think that this is filled with evil 
and malicious thoughts. It is wisely appointed by Providence 
that the soul shall not always be left to itself, but shall give up 
part of its being to the claims of labor. And this, too, is a con- 
stant ordinance. It is not merely temporary or intermittent. 
He makes a great mistake who imagines, that, by severe labor 
in the outset of life, he will secure a larger portion of rest in his 
later days. The rich man needs some regular occupation as well 
as the poor man; some occupation which is not wholly for him- 
self, but connects him with others. It is of no great importance 
that this should be an engrossing occupation. It needs only to 
be enough for the man to feel that he has something useful to do. 
Oh! how many a young man has made the most fatal shipwreck 
of his soul by the accident of fortune, which has seemed to relieve 
him from the necessity of labor, — by the folly of parents in 
bringing him to luxurious indolence,—by the worse folly of 
parents in heaping for him those possessions which make idleness 
also his heritage! He finds that though he has so many things 
that the world calls good, — though his outward life be borne on 
the highest sea of prosperous fortune, — his soul is stranded and 
left desolate, a vacant wreck, traversed to and fro by the salt 
tides of bitterness and envy. How many a young woman has 
been made the empty toy of fashion, with only the shell of a 
mind and the shadow of a heart, by the false teaching of that ma- 
ternal love which would prevent for her any occupation, even the 
honorable occupation of doing good! How infinitely pernicious 
is that false public opinion which would make wealthy idleness 
more respectable, and treat him as fortunate who ‘can spend his 
days in lazy indulgence, encouraging man thus to be unhappy in 
the very thing which should make him happy; encouraging him 
to cut away the anchor that the bounty of God has provided for 
him! Do not say, that, because labor was the curse of Adam, it 
is therefore abhorrent to his race. The curse becomes a blessing 
when it is made tributary to contentment and obedience. 

‘There is a place in the great river of the West, near the outlet 
of its most beautiful and majestic tributary, and not far from the 
greatest city on its banks, called the Graveyard. It has gained 

his name from the number of steamboats that are sunken there. 
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It is a lovely spot, and attracts the voyager, not only because it 
is the shortest way of ascending the river, but because it seems so 
smooth and beautiful. The pilot might not only choose it be- 
cause it would abridge his labor, but because it would make his 
way more delightful. The wrecks that lie like gravestones be- 
neath the waters there, tell whether he would judge wisely. On 
the river of life, how many choose that channel which seems to 
relieve them from toil, while it gives them more pleasure! The 
channel runs not far from where the full stream of fashion pours 
out its perpetual floods, — not far from the great city of rank and 
splendor and worldly luxury. How many choose it because it 
seems to be the easiest way up to that city, the straightest course 
to that beautiful goal! Yet it is a graveyard, full of wrecks, 
planted all over, if we could look beneath its waves, with souls 
that are noble in their ruin, — sad witnesses to what they might 
have been, had they followed the winding and difficult channel, 
more toilsome and less beautiful, but safe and sure. O friends! 
let us possess and hold fast to this anchor of the soul a regular 
work of duty; something that shall be our work to-day, and 
to-morrow, and in the coming years; the work to which we give 
our love and powers, — which we do with our hearts and our 
might. Then a vacant mind shall not be our bitter portion; the 
soul that wanders without a home shall not destroy our peace. 
But we shall have one just assurance against that shipwreck 
which the idle life is sure to meet, sooner or later. 

The second anchor to the soul in the voyage of life is intellect- 
ual culture. This supplies the void of the hours of leisure which 
come in the intervals of labor, and gives dignity too, to labor 
itself. This furnishes the soul with the stimulus to exertion, and 
gives it power to live within itself, and people its own world. This 
saves life from becoming merely sensual, and so rescues the soul 
from being swallowed up by the senses. He who has a cultivated 
mind has a resource against dulness, and a protection against 
enfeebling indulgence. The mere laborer has small enjoyment, 
except in his hours of labor. When these are over, he has no 
resort except in sleep, or in the pleasures of the senses. Unless 
he have a happy home (and this cannot be happy without ideas), 
he must become a loiterer by the wayside, or a frequenter of those 
places where folly alternates with indulgence. How many fine 
minds are ruined because they have never learned to think, — 
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because they have acquired nothing, and never grown from an 
infantile condition! They die early like dwarfs. They break 
from the vacuity within; or, worse than that, they are broken by 
the pressure of bad influence from without. We lament all of us, 
as Christians, the ease with which the young are ruined, the 
readiness with which they yield to temptations, and the number of 
temptations which lie before them. And yet is it not easy to see, 
that, unless mental culture be substituted for these, they cannot be 
put aside? The father who will not buy books for his children, 
or see that while at school they are improving their time, and 
gaining a taste for intellectual pleasures, may blame himself if 
these turn out to be profligate men and silly women. The young, 
who take no pains to read, or to gain the habit of thinking, need 
not wonder if by and by the world becomes very dull to them, 
and they be passed as useless in the world. And this is just as 
true of those who are older. How often we see men of property 
and standing in the community, who seem to be miserable, simply 
because they lack the mental culture to make a just use of what 
they have gained! They are cut off from all but the narrowest 
round of pleasure. Deprive them of their regular labor, and they 
are instantly wretched. The accident of sickness, bringing low 
the current of their strength, will reveal their wretchedness, as 
the sinking of the water shows the wrecks upon the rocks. Old 
age, when it comes, will find them feeble, desponding, and timid ; 
a prey to imaginary terrors, and a burden to all around them. 
Ah! if those who neglect, in their hurried pursuit of wealth, to 
develop the minds within them, — to acquire the treasures of 
thought, could see the sure desolation that this neglect will bring 
in their latter days, we might be spared the sight, so often seen, of 
a stupid and querulous old age. What is more repulsive than to 
find one who should be able to tell the wise lessons of a long life, 
and to show a sagacity ripened by years, — to find such an one 
ignorant and fretful, able to talk about only one thing, and that 
the thing which his death will give to heirs better than his life ! 
What more sad than the sight of a grey-haired man, endured in 
his whims by his children, who wait for the inheritance, when 
they should wait for his words of truth to fall? And what more 
delightful than the green old age, which is young because its 
intellect is yet in the freshness of youth? Intellectual culture is 
in every time a safeguard. It provides for the accidents of life, 
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and it keeps back from many of the dangers of life. When this 
anchor is let over the stern, one may wait in safety for the day. 
The third anchor of the soul on the voyage of life is domestic 
enjoyment, a happy home, those ties that bind one to virtue and 
_ tolove. The gentle restraint of these is seldom irksome, and yet 
its silken threads are strong and closely twisted. The voices of 
home whisper to us, in our hours of care, of duty and goodness 
and peace. The thought of the pleasure that our success and 
uprightness will bring to the hearts of those near friends who 
have watched us from childhood, will give us new energy, new 
faithfulness. To him who lives wholly alone, and has no expe- 
rience of the bliss of making those who love him happy, one great 
motive to exertion is wanting. It seems of less importance to 
him whether he be a good man or not, and his goodness even 
seems to minister to his selfishness, and so to his misery. And 
the delights of home, — what a beautiful substitute these are for 
the grosser pleasures of the tavern or the streets, — for the false 
excitement of mercantile intrigues or political strifes! While they 
soften, they elevate, the spirit. While they bring around it tender 
and loving associations, they teach it also patience and sacrifice. 
It is a singular error to believe that the influences of home are 
enervating, — that they keep the soul weak and effeminate, and 
unfit it for the harder struggles of life. On the contrary, they 
confirm all manly virtues. They establish true dignity and self- 
respect. They keep the atmosphere around the soul pure, so 
that vice appears in its just proportions and its native hue. A 
happy home to the soul is like a residence in the country to one 
who labors in the city. How refreshing it is for one whose work 
through the busy hours of the morning and noontide has been in 
the midst of noise and hurry and the jostling crowd, where God 
seems shut out in the multitude of human fabrics, and the still, 
small voice of conscience has been smothered, — to go out at 
evening to the fields and the flowers, where God’s hand is visible 
in all around! The soft influences of Nature there correct the 
falsehoods of the day in the haunts of men. Home works as con- 
tinually upon the soul. It corrects the false conceptions, the 
false notions of honor, the exaggerations, the eccentricities, the 
unreasonable demands of the world. It holds one back from 
plunging on through the rocky sea. And yet I have seen the 
young of either sex who seemed to rejoice at their departure from 
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home, as if this were deliverance ; to embark readily on their most 
perilous way, without the anchor of domestic love to hold them 
back. I have seen young men who seem to hail their day of 
escape from the slavery of home, as they called it, and were proud 
in throwing off at once all its sacred restraints. Too late often 
such discover their fatal mistake. ‘Too late, when home has been 
cast aside and forsaken, do they covet its sweet protection. Wea- 
rily the heart turns back from the feverish pleasures which have 
stimulated it to its ruin, — from the vain shows which have made 
it as a whited sepulchre, — from the flattering friendships which 
have clustered around it only to curse it, — to the simple, natu- 
ral delights of home, so :.calthy, so sincere, — love which was 
true, and thought of no selfish advantage, — kindness that was 
spontaneous, and never designing. And, if it still retain any 
remnant of strength and self-respect, it refers this to the time 
when it was pure and humble in the seclusion of home. Do not 
many here know from experience that there is no antidote so 
effectual to the poison of the world, in its temptations and its 
falsehoods, as the enjoyment of domestic life? Happiest among 
men is he whose work is daily relieved by the innocent excite- 
ments of the family circle. Most foolish is he who will forsake 
these for more stirring and noisy pleasures. With the anchor of 
home and its joys cast over the stern, one may face the breakers 
of life, and hear the waves of strife grinding upon the rocks of 
traffic: he will ride in safety. 

Lastly, religious faith is the anchor of the soul sure and 
steadfast. This is the last and best, the hope when all others fail, 
an anchor for the deepest night. Sooner or later, this must be- 
come the substantial protection of the spirit. The labor which 
keeps the spirit cheerful may cease at intervals, and must cease 
at last. In time of sickness, in time of old age, it fails to give 
the spirit comfort. The culture of mind, which makes life full of 
meaning and gives vigor to the soul, must fail when the mental 
forces are waning. And in those bitter hours when the death of 
those we love brings the great problems of destiny and eternity 
home to us, intellectual culture cannot prevail to save the soul 
from despair. The affections of home are rudely broken by those 
changes of time that sever all earthly bonds; and many there 
are who live to be solitary or alien, even in the home where they 
were once blessed by a family union. These anchors are good 
for the better part of the voyage of life; but there are dangers 
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against which they give no protection; there are rocks from 
which only the strong grasp of deep religious faith can hold the 
soul back. Scepticism, in how many forms! excited hy the me- 
chanical and restless spirit of the age ; — melancholy, how pain- 

— ful and dark! fed by morbid thoughts about the uncertainties of 
life and fortune ; — self-indulgence, how secret and deceitful ! 
encouraged by the feeling of security ; — all these and many 
more are the dangers which the soul must meet, and from which 
only religion can hold it back. This, in every time and every 
experience, is-an adequate protection. It sustains the sinking 
soul when the time of labor is over, and is the bright consolation 
of the sick-room when labor is broken for awhile. It gives a rest 
to the weary and trembling mind which has lost its native ful- 
ness, and supplies to the wretched, and those of little knowledge, 
the need of spiritual thoughts and emotions. It surrounds the 
lonely one, who is without friends or home, a wanderer on the 
earth, or a hermit in the graveyard of his kindred, with a glo- 
rious world of his own, — with an angel-company, the good who 
have gone before him, and the saints of all ages. It gives him 
heaven as his home, and it saves the soul from those secret dan- 
gers which are the more awful because they are so vague and 
mysterious. 

But how can I describe the sustaining power of religion to 
those who have not felt it? and why need I do this to those who 
have? None of us, brethren, who are sincere in our religious 
feeling, can have reached the strength of manhood, without expe- 
riencing its power in saving the soul from wreck. It is the 
crowning element in our strength, the anchor which fixes our 
hope, and is ready for the extremest peril. And to one who has 
this in addition to the rest, there is no fear, even in sight of the 
most fearful of earthly dangers. Often in the darker times of 
the voyage of life, we lie by close to danger, doubtfully waiting for 
the day. With some, whose hopes are set on higher things, this 
whole lower life is as a time of waiting. But those who, like the 
ship of the apostle, have the four anchors cast over the stern, will 
pass securely and in trust the whole dangerous night of waiting. 
With these to hold us, when the morning breaks we shall see our 
clearer way to the eternal shore. We are all embarked, friends, 
on this eventful voyage. May our rest in the kingdom of God 
hereafter prove that we have not gone out heedless of the hazard, 
or negligent to provide the anchors of safety ! 
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THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 


On seeing a beautiful Engraving, representing Queen Victoria receiving the 
Sacrament in Westminster Abbey, previous to her Coronation. 


Yes! let thy royal mantle sweep the dust! 
Bend the young head that waits a diadem, 
Fold thy fair hands, in lowliness and trust, 
Before the sceptre’s weight shall burden them ! 


Stand back! thou bearer of proud England’s crown! 
Sign though it be of power, august and dread ; 
Before these holier emblems bows she down, — 

The cup of blessing, and the broken bread! 


There sits a light upon her uncrowned brow, 
That gleameth from no jewelry of earth: 

Here doth she meet her Saviour! What are now 
The pomp and honors of her royal birth? 





This hour with Heaven! Yet, on the steps of prayer, 
The world, as ever, presseth urgently ; 
Beside the altar is a regal chair, 

And she must turn to her high ministry. 












Unto a coronation was it given — 
That cup, that morsel — now so consecrate : 

So didst Thou take it, O First-born of Heaven! 
Ere Thou didst enter on thy full estate! 








In sorrow didst Thou bless and break the bread! 
In sorrow didst Thou pour the crimson wine! 
Already didst Thou feel around thy head 

That thorny, glorious diadem of thine ! 











The burden of a crown is on us all! 
The pledge of some high mission to fulfil, — 
On her who holds the sceptre and the ball, 

And on the lowliest doer of thy will! 













SABBATH COMMUNINGS. 


Earth’s honors may await us, or its scorn ; 
Its sorrows, or its pomp and pageantry ; 

Yet still, our Saviour! let the heart be worn, 
Weary, or tempted, it may turn to Thee! 


Over life’s every path a glory dawns ; 

Strength to press on still cometh down from Thee; 
Yes! even to wear earth’s coronet of thorns, 

And bear the sceptre of its mockery ! 


SABBATH COMMUNINGS. 


Saturday, Jan. 13, 1851. 


How prone we are to seek for a divine influence through earthly 
channels! And, after all, my friend, is it not natural and right ? 
is it not ordained of Heaven that we should thus seek? Tell me, 
was it your invisible, aiding spirit, or the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty, which gave me understanding for the last problem I 
sought to solve? A holy spirit visited me; whether through you, or 


more directly from above, who shall say? Perhaps your abound- 
ing charity sent forth from its affluence some living love for my 
asking soul; perhaps an unconscious remembrance of the charity- 
chapter, as you read it in church and in spirit, so many years ago, 
echoed, like sacred chantings, to my inward ear. But “‘ come over 
into Macedonia, and help” me now; for I am again a spiritual 
mendicant, asking alms at the beautiful gate of the temple of peace. 


“ And falling, with my weight of care, 
Upon the great world’s altar-stair, 
Which slopes through darkness up to God, 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope;”’ 


and alas! but how 


— “faintly trust the larger hope!” 


This baltle of life, — these victories of sin, — these woupds 
and scars and losses, — of all these my soul is weary. Might 
the war only be waged in open field, then might we with some 
courage gird on the weapon of salvation, and perchance win the 
fight. But why should the prince of evil have such free access 
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to our strongholds of safety, our homes? With fondest hope we 
uplift for ourselves tabernacles, wherein to gather and bestow our 
rich and beautiful possessions; all loving-kindnesses and tender 
mercies ; all graceful courtesies, and sweet sympathies, and holy 
inspirations. We weave our olive-bowers close around their doors, 
and spread green branches in the way, and think ¢here to hold 
our sacred feasts; there, at least, to garner up our strength and 
hope for the hosts without. But who has ever found even these 
sanctuaries secure? Truly do the dark phantom-armies beleaguer 
them. Sadly do 
“ Our white pavilions rise and fall 
On the alarméd air.” 

Surely and often are all our pleasant things laid waste. 

“Weak, perverse, faithless!’’ I hear you impatiently exclaim. 
Even so, I just as impatiently exclaim of myself. And do you 
not comprehend? It is the very reason why I call again on you for 
light and aid; —on you, from among many ; remembering still, 
but too well for my peace, your old teachings, your earnest public 
prayers for our homes, your evident appreciation of the danger- 
ous trials which lie in wait for us even there. But confess to me, 
my good counsellor, is your faith founded upon a rock? Can 
you keep sunshine and serenity for one day clear within your own 
tent? Do you never tremble at the dark clouds with which your 
own spiritual atmosphere may o’ershadow it? Have you ever dwelt 
in any home whose sacred peace was through all things held 
inviolate? Come, and preach to me another sermon; the more 
personal and direct, the more conscience-stirring, the better. Let 
the text be ‘ Piety at home;” for never were three words more 
burdened with meaning, —a whole heaven of blessed, joyous 
truth, in the light of hopeful effort and success, — a Gehenna of 
fearful reality in the shadow of failure and despair. 

‘ Piety at home!’’ not the piety, which, with keener spiritual 
insight, we might detect at home in myriads of hearts, where we 
thought not even to look; but that heart-piety which is at all 
times ready to be first shown at home. Have you and yours 
enough of this celestial influence to spare for others? or do you 
know of any household rich enough to give of their rare abund- 
ance to those who have not? We read of such in books, sometimes 
joyfully deem that we have found the same, or in imagination 
create the bright Eden for our own refuge; but there will come 
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dark seasons of doubt, when all seems delusion; and, in the gloom 
of our own disappointments and failure, in our own self-created 
despair, we sigh, ‘‘ There is no good home under the sun!” My 
friend, not even your uplifted, reproachful eyes, and ominous shake 
of the head, can blot this black article from my creed to-day. 
How can your sermon do it, eloquent as it may be in its subtle, 
soul-reaching persuasiveness? When conscience testifieth with 
experience to such a dark saying, who shall gainsay it? You, 
with conscience and experience older, larger, more enlightened 
than mine? Be it so then, good angel. Heaven’s blessing rest 
upon you, ifso you may! You think me ungrateful for my own 
good home. Do I indeed libel that, and the many good homes 
of dear and hospitable friends’? Nay, but I never dreamed of 
doing that. It was by St. Paul’s interpretation that I defined 
the good home, —the home where each inmate learns first of all 
to show piety, not in word alone, but in silence also, at times; 
always in deed and truth. Oh, yes! I can testify to beautiful and 
happy homes, arks of refuge, havens of peace. But into which 
of these has not the fearful enemy entered? In how few does 
this all-blessed, all-pervading piety hold perpetual sway! Show 
me but one, dear friend, where its influence never fails; where 
it rises as incense with the morning and evening sacrifice ; 
where it goes forth over the needy world in deeds of pitying 
love; where it bends the stubborn will, tunes to harmony each 
discordant nature, silences all the harsh voices so clamorous to be 
heard in the daily trial of anxiety, fatigue, or distasteful care ; 
all the bitter, recriminating, rebellious utterances, which, once 
expressed, reverberate through the chambers of the soul with ac- 
cumulating mournfulness, for — how long! Does your sermon tell 
me that I ask too much for our earthly homes? Then do you add 
new testimony to my mourning doubt. Forgive me ; but the great 
and wide gulf between what the worst homes should be, and what 
even the best and happiest are, or ever can be, is fearful to realize. 
It is impassable for me to-day, and not only for to-day, I fear. 
Bridge it over for me by chain or plank of your experience; grant 
me oar or sail, or soaring wing of faith by any aid you can. 

I had written thus far, when, opening our household writing- 
desk, it revealed to me this sermon in rhyme. Is it a prelude to 
yours? It is new, and, just at this moment, quite striking to 
me, ag my murmuring doubt and your hopeful replies in contrast. 
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I must copy but a part of the colloquial discourse for you. It is 
by J. C. Peabody. From whence it came I know not. 
ANNIE F. 


** A barren old desert, this world of ours, 

Where the pilgrims always are sighing ; 
Where robbers invade, where the hurricane roars, 
While time has the ruin inscribed on its shores ; 

Where palms, all withered, are dying. 


Yet mourn not for ever; for here and there 
A crystal fountain is streaming; 

And verdant oases, cooling and fair, 

Redeeming the wanderer’s soul from despair, 
With fruits and flowers are teeming. 


A dark and tempestuous voyage is life, 
*Mid the winds and waves contending ; 
Where the calmest hour with danger is rife, 
Where thousands are dashed in the vortex of strife, 
To the depths of woe descending. 


Yet, here and there, ’mid the tempest appears 
A rainbow peacefully glowing. 

Then banish away all thy cowardly fears, 

And smile like the bow on the wave of thy tears ; 
For long enough they’ve been flowing.” 


x 


MIND MAKES THE MAN. 


A THOUGHTLESS glance at man might lead one to suppose he was 
the most wretched of all created animals. So many wants, and 
such a labor to supply them; continually reaching after what he 
cannot grasp, — why is he not wretched? Because the mind 
easily accommodates itself to its situation. Mark the emigrant! 
he leaves his homestead, tears himself from all natural ties, 
breaks away from his own country, and seeks a foreign shore. 
He settles in a forest, clears a space for the sun to shine in, 
builds a rude cabin, and lives:on, toiling and subduing the most 
uncultivated barren earth, with hope-in his heart, and content- 
ment in his face. He sees in the distance the cleared and luxu- 
rious field, the cabin exchanged for the comfortable dwelling, 
over which the ivy and honeysuckle creep, and old age sur- 
rounded with the fruits of early toil; and there is not a man, in 
chateau or castle, so happy as he. The mind, the mind, — it 
makes the man. H. 8. E. 








